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forms the theme of so many German books, from Prince
Billow's candid self-revelations down to less responsible
writers like Bernhardi.
The explanation lies in the nature of German thought
and ambitions. When Germans speak of " a place in the
sun," they are not thinking of the spread of German trade,
the success of German adventure or enterprise, or of the
achievements of Germans in distant lands. They are
thinking of the extension of the German State. British
influence beyond the seas has been built up during the last
four centuries by the character and achievements of British
pioneers. Downing Street has seldom helped, often
hindered, and generally only ratified the accomplished
facts of British settlement and influence. That is not the
Prussian theory or the Prussian method. It is for the State
to win the territory, and then to set the people to work
there, on lines laid down from above. The individual
Englishman, when he goes out to colonise, carries England
with him, as a part of his personality. Not so the German,
at least on the Prussian theory. " The rare case super-
vened," says Prince Bulow,1 of an instance typical of the
building up of the British Empire, " that the establishment
of State rule followed and did not precede the tasks of colonis-
ing and civilisation." The State itself, on this theory, has
a civilising mission of expansion towards which it directs
the activities of its citizens.
Under the influence of ideas such as these, Germany,
since the accession of William II., has built a Navy second
to that of Great Britain alone.
What was the purpose of the building of the German
Navy ? The German official answer is that its purpose
was the protection of German trade. " We are now
1 Imperial Germany, 1st ed., p. 249.